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American Development. In 1925 the United States had no
examples of products which were Modern in design to send to the
Paris Exposition. American manufacturers, however, exhibited
Modern home furnishings in the Modern buildings of the Chicago
Exposition in 1933.

Manufacturers finally realized that the public was dissatisfied
with the appearance of manufactured commodities, and so the in-
dustries began to employ artists to design articles for mass produc-
tion. Automobiles, plumbing fixtures, stoves, refrigerators, furni-
ture, and hundreds of smaller articles were among those that were
redesigned. The artists were known as industrial designers, and
the new profession industrial designing arose in the third decade
of the twentieth century. Norman Bel Geddes, an artist with
vision and ability, opened the first studio and research laboratory
of industrial design in New York City. Another outstanding de-
signer, Walter Teague, has had remarkable success.

Some artists have specialized in designing home furnishings;
among them, Donald Deskey was one of the first to distinguish
himself. Many other designers, including some architects, have
made valuable contributions to furniture designing.

Modern designers plan articles suitable for mass production by
machine, a process that Americans have perfected. The designers
seek also to produce good appearance and perfect functioning, so
that many thousands of people will want the products, will be able
to afford them, and will find them satisfactory. This effort to
incorporate art into all common everyday manufactured things
makes the machine a medium for uniting art and life. This is a
great achievement, because for several centuries art has not been
closely related to life; it has been considered an attribute peculiar
to painting, sculpture, and architecture. If art could be produced
in common things for the common people standards of taste might
eventually be raised so that only things of beauty would be made.

Unfortunately too many American manufacturers do not employ
designers who understand the esthetics of designing for the ma-
chine. They prefer to copy their old traditional designs, whereas
they could give much better values if they used designs intended
for mass production. They would then also make an important
contribution to the present revolution in taste, which has been
inspired by the machine itself.